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Let's  have  a  tea  Dart;-.   .  .  I'm  all  in  the  mood  for  it,  after  reading 
today's  letter  from  our  regular  co3*respondent  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

I  don't  "believe  I  e,rer  told  you  that  our  Washington  correspondent  went 
'round  the  world  some  months  ago,   in  search  of  tea  in  its  native  haunts  —  Japan, 
China,  Ceylon,   India.  —  and  I  don't  know  what  other  tea  count riesu     So  whenever 
she  gets  a  chance  to  talk  ehcut  her  favorite  subject,   she  talks.,    Just  give  her  a 
lead  —  like  the  recent  appointment  of  the  Government  tea  experts  by  Secretary 
fallace  —  and  you're  likely  to  Iv.ar  all  about  the  origin  of  tea,  the  ancient  tea 
ceremony  known  as  "cha-no-yc,"  —  and  then  she'll  end  up  by  telling  you  the  only 
correct  way  to  brew  this  "China  drink.  " 

But  let's  read  her  letter:     "Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  recently 
inted  seven  men  to  form  the  U.  S.  Board  of  lea  Experts  for  IS 35 » 11  she  writes, 
■which  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  be  sending  you  some  facts  about  tea.     It '  s  a 
fascinating  subject  —  I  could  talk  about  it  for  hours. 11     (There,  didn't  I  tell 
you  so?) 

"However,"  says  our  tea-loving  reoorter,   "I'll  save  personal  reminiscenses 
fcr  another  time,  and  try  to  concentrate  today  on  the  Government '  s  part  in  the  tea 
industry.    When  I  was  in  Japan,"  she  says,   (which  shows  she  hasn't  begun  yet  to 
concentrate)  "I  saw  one  of  the  largest  cea  plantations  in  the  world.    The  tea 
Dashes  grow  on  the  terraced  hillsides,  high  above  the  rice  fields  —  rows  and  rows 
of  emerald  green  bushes. 

"Japan  grows  three  or  four  good  crops  of  tea  a  year.     When  I  was  there,  in 
July,  the  second  crop  was  just  ready  to  be  picked.    Japanese  women  in  kimonos  and 
Japanese  version  of  a  sunbonnet  were  picking  the  tea  by  hand,  or  with  scissors 
fastened  to  big  sacks.    They  were  such  pretty,   smiling;   little  ladies.     When  I 
left  they  bowed  graciously,  and  answered  my  American  ;Goodb.j-  s-  with  a  shy,  gentle 
'Sayonara'  ( Sayo-nara) . 

"As  you  probably  know,  "  continues  our  friend,   "there  are  three  main  types  o* 
:  Green,  black,  and  oolong.     All  three  types  —  green  tea  and  black  tea  and 
Muong  —  might  have  grown  on  the  same  tea  bush.    The  color  depends  on  the  way  the 
=^§1  is  cured  —  whether  it's  ferment ed,   as  in  black  tea;  unf ermented,   as  in  green 
:  or  semi-fermented,  as  in  oolong. 

"We  in  the  United  States  drink  much  more  black  tea  than  green.    Black  tea 
-j~.es  from  China,   India,  Java,   Sumatra,  and  Ceylon.     Ceylon  teas  will  always 
dud  me  of  lotus  flowers,  betel  nuts,  and  sacred  elephants.    The  same  day  I 
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visited  a  tea  factory  in  Ceylon  I  saw  the  temple  elephants  "bathing  in  a  sandy 
river  near  the  city  of  Handy,  (K-a-n-d-y).    They  didn't  object  to  the  cleaning  — 
not  even  the  "baby  elephant,  who  was  being  scrubbed  hard  behind  the  ears  with 
coconut  husks. 

"How,  about  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tea  Experts  —  I  know  you're  much  more 
interested  in  them  than  in  lotus  flowers  and  elephants.    By  the  way,   did  you  ever 
ride  an  elephant?" 

Deary  me.  .  .  Where  in  the  world  would  I  find  an  elephant  to  ride? 
Let's  read  on:     "The  United  States  Tea  3oard  includes  one  direct  representative  of 
the  Government  —  that's  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hutchinson,  Chief  Tea  Examiner  —  and  six 

:ers  selected  from  the  tea  trade.    They  are  stationed  in  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia,   Seattle,  Hew  York  City,  Boston,  and  Chicago.     How  the  big  "dob  of 
these  seven  tea  men  is  to  prepare  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  standard 
samples  of  tea.    You  see  we  must  have  exact  standards  with  which  to  compare  all 
the  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  that  enter  the  United  States  —  standards  of  purity, 
quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption  under  the  Tea  Inspection  Act  of  189 7 •  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with 
enforcing  the  Tea  Act* 

"Well,  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tea  Experts  will  meet  early  next  month,  the 
fourth,  I  believe,   and  will  select  the  tea  standards  which  will  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  May.     I'll  tell  you  about  the  standards  as  soon  as  they  are  selected. 
It's  very  interesting  —  to  watch  tea  experts  at  work.    They  sit  around  a  big 
Iving  table  —  it's  like  a  'lazy  Susan'  —  and  brew  many,  many  samples  of 
tea  —  black  tea,  green  tea,  oolong  —  and  sp_  on.    They  sip  and  taste,  and  taste 
and  sip,  until  you  wonder  how  they  can  tell  what  they're  drinking  —  but  they're 
experts,  these  tea  men,  and,  as  one  admiring  reporter  stated,   *  they  can  positively 
detect  a  flaw  in  a  leaf  at  20  paces.1 

"When  the  tea  experts  have  brewed  and  tasted  enough  samples  of  tea  to 
establish  impo rt  standards,   samples  of  these  standard  teas  will  be  sent  to  each 
't  of  entry  in  the  United  States  —  and  all  the  tea  that  comes  in  from  China, 
Japan,  Formosa,   India,  Ceylon  and  so  on  v/ill  have  to  measure  up  to  United  States 
standards  —  or  else  go  back  where  it  came  from. 

"I'll  tell  you  more  about  tea,  after  the  Board  meets,"  concludes  our 
Washington  reporter,   "and  I'll  ask  my  friend  Mrs.  Yeatman,   in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  to  give  me  her  recipe  for  Tea  punch.     Goodbye  —  Sayonara. 11 

That's  all  of  our  Washington  letter.     I  hope  our  correspondent  remembers 
her  promise  —  for  when  I  hear  about  a  good  recipe,   I  want  it.    Hecipes  are  one 
°f  my  hobbies  —  a  tame  hobby  perhaps,  but  considerably  safer,   it  seems  to  me, 
than  riding  elephants  in  Ceylon.  .  . 

I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday. 
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